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M ASSACHUSETTS AGRICULT. SOCIETY 

The Committee on Agricultural Experiments, in 
addition to their report of the 19th of October, ask 
leave to offer the fi lowing for the consideration of 
the Board of Trust es, to wit. 

That, the Society’s premium of twenty dollars 
be paid to Payson Witutams, Esq. of Fitch- 
burgh, in the county of Worcester, for having 
raised the greatest quantity of Spring Wheat, 


. being thirty- three bushels and twenty-one qnarts, 


on one acre accompanying the certificates re- 
quired by the Trustees, is the following communi- 

cation. “My crop of 33 bushels and 21 quarts of 
Gilman wheat, was grown the present season, on 
what was my potatoe field the last year—the pre- 
paration of the ground was two ploughings, fine 
and deep. April 28, sowed on the furrows, cross 
harrowed, and rolled ; the quantity of seed sown 
on the acre, two bushels and three pecks, well 
limed. When the blades of wheat were four inches 
above the ground I had fifteen bushels of wood 
ashes sown, with the same valuable effect of last 
year, viz, checking the ravages of worms that 
formerly attacked the roots, with additionel pluinp- 
ness to the kernel. During our very severe 

rought, the ravages of the grasshoppers on all 
kinds of vegetation around the wheat field, was of 
such an alarming extent as to dampen all hopes 
of acrop of wheat; but in cradling the grain at 
an early period, it appeared that the innumerable 
swarms that infested the field, had contented them- 
selves with using the wheat ears as roosts be- 
tween their gluttonous meals on the tender clover 
plants below—this part of the culture entirely 
failed.” 


That Messrs Tristram & Henry Littrre are} 


entitled to the premium of twenty dollars, for hav- 
ing raised the greatest quantity of English Tur- 


‘nips, being six hundred and seventy-three bushels 


on one acre—they make the following Bfatement 
“Ig consequence of the drought in the early pert 
of the*season, the grub-worm multiplied beyon 
all parallel, so that with a double diligence in re 
plinting, and destroying the insects, we obtaine 
veryscanty crops of Mangel Wurtzel, Carrots unc 
Oniofls ; the potatoe crop is quite ordinary, as is 
also the Indian corn. The Ruta Baga, Cabbages 
ani English Turnips, are about middling. We 
sowed one acre of English Turnips on the 7th day 
of July, after taking off a crop of hay, with one 
pound of seed and five cords of manure put in the 
drill; and they were cultivated in every respect 
as stated in page 29, vol. viii. of the Massachusetts 
Repository and Journal ; and the produce was six 
hundred and seventy three bushels.” 


That Mr Leonarp Hixu, of East Bridgewater, 
is entitled to the premium of twenty dollars, for 
having raised the greatest quantity of Potatoes, 
being five hundred and ninety bushels on one acre 
and five rods, equal to 572 bushels to the acre— 
the description of their culture is as follows, “ the 
soil is a dark loam, very fertile, perfectly free 
from stones, and quite level ; In 18251 ploughed 
it on or about the Ist day of May, and put on 
about 70 cart loads of manure ; the time of plant- 





ing was between the 10th and [4th of May; and | low and wet portions of it, and clearing off bushes, 


it was hoed 8 tines ; the harvesting was done in 
October, and there were seventy bushels of corn. 
In the month of May last I ploughed the same 
piece before described, then harrowed it with a 
coarse harrow, and furrowed it, making the fur- 
rows two feet and six inches apart each way. I 
then filled up the furrows with sixty-eight loads 
of coarse manure, which I took from my barn lin- 
ter where my cattle were kept; and from my 
hogstye, which was half straw and hay. Upon 
this manure I planted thirty-one bushels of the 
common long red and blue potatoes, cutting the 
largest into two or more pieces, and placing them 
about 4 inches apart in the hill, which I covered 
with a hoe; after they were well up I ploughed 
and hoed them twice. In October they were dug 
and measured; and the quantity of potatoes pro- 
duced on the piece, which contained one acre and 
five rods, was 590 bushels, as will appear by the 
Certificate of the Treasurer. The expense of cul- 
tivating the above mentioned piece of land, dig- 
ging and gathering the crop, &c. exclusive of the 
manure, was twenty-one dollars and sixty-seven 
cents.” j 
The claims for premiums offered by the Trus- 
tees for grain and vegetable crops, it will be per- 
ceived have this year been less than at any former 
period ; the cause of such being the case, is to be 
attributed to the very uncommonly severe drought 
in most parts of the state of Massachusetts, in the 
early part of the season. 
Which is respectfully submitted, 

THO’S L. WINTHROP, 

ISRAEL THORNDIKE, 

W’M PRESCOTT, 

BENJ. GUILD. 

Boston. Dec. 9, 1826. 


ESSEX AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

The Committ: e appointed to decide on the claims of 
premiums, “ For the Management of Farms, in 
their Thllage, Mowing, Orcharding and Pastur- 
age,” (consisting of T. Pickerine, P. Ken, J 
Oscoonv, Aaron Prerusy,, Asa T. Newnan, 
F. Howes, and J. W. Paocron,) make the ful 
lowing report of their procerdings : 


In the month of June last they visited the’ si 
farms, for the management of which premiums ha: 
reen claimed, and in the order m which they are 
here numbered ; and in September they repeated 
their visits. 

1. The farm of Bensamin Tyter Reep, Esq. 
consisting of about eighty acres, is situated in 
Marblehead, and bounded on its northwestern side 
by Salem harbour. This furnished some valuable 
supplies of manure, consisting of sea-weed grow- 
ing in the mud of the shallow waters of that har 
bour, which in the storms of autumn are torn up, 
and with rockweed washed upon the shore of the 
farm. Other adjacent parts of the harbour are 
covered with beds of muscles, which in digging 
up, being mingled with the mud in which they lie, 
compose a valuable and lasting manure. Mr Reep, 





with laudable care, has applied these materials in| 


aid of the common sources of manure, for enrich- 
ing his farm. Inthe few years that he has owned 
this farm, he has judiciously improved it ; draining 





| draininy g and converting into good mowing land 
some swampy parts of it. 


2. Isaac Parcn’s farm lies in Hamilton. It con- 
tains about ninety-seven acres, of which twelve 
are salt marsh, and five woodland. He has owned 
this farm about twenty years ; and by his own in- 
dustry and good management, rendered it produc- 
tive. It is well fenced :—some rocky portions of 
it have been cleared and converted into fruitful 
fields ; some low grounds have been drained ; and 
all the parts cultivated for the usual crops, were 
in good order. A neatness in his husbandry was 
manifested throughout his farm. 


3. The farm of Jacos and Putnam Pertey, 
father and son, is situate in Byfield parish, of New- 
bury. This farm contains about 180 acres ;—of 
which about 35 are tillage, alternating with Indian 
corn, and the small grains usually cultivated, and 
grass. About 30 acres are salt marsh, adjoining 
the upland ; and about 6 acres are low grounds 
producing blue grass. The residue of the farm is 
pasturage and woodland. The orcharding consists 
chiefly of young grafted apple trees, \: hich -have 
been cultivated with much care and attention, 
yielding about a hundred barrels of apples annual.’ 
ly ; exclusively of the trees producing apples for 
cider. 

It is but recently that any very material im- 
provements have been undertaken, and these have 
been effected by the means afforded by the judi- 
cious management of the farm itse!f. One of the 
most striking of these has been made upon the salt 
marshes, by ditching. Whether the expeditious 
discharge of water from the salt marsh when over- 
flowed ;—or its more ready admission at some sea- 
sons of the summer when drougth prevails, by a 
great number of deep but very narrow ditches, 
has caused the change,—the consequence has 
been an extraordinary amelioration,—increasing 
threefold the quantity of grass, and this giving 
hay of a much better quality than before. 

A valuable improvement has been commenced to 
increase the quantity and fertilizing quality of 
manure, by depositing marsh sods, or earth, or 
both, to the depth of three feet (an excavation be- 
ing made for the purpose) under the beds or stands 
of the cattle, to receive and absorb the urine.— 
Accurate experiments during ten years, by a far- 
mer in Scotlaud, proved that common loamy earth, 
(most easily obtained from land in tillage) filled in- 
to a pit about four feet deep, and thirty-six feet 
square, into and over which the urine of fourteen . 
cattle was cast, yielded a manure every load of 
which was equal to a load of the dung of the same 
cattle mingled with the) litter with which they 
were bedded. And the quantity of the earth so 
saturated with the urine of fourteen cattle, during 
the five months that they were kept on fodder and 
turnips, supplied for an ample manuring of seven 
acres. So the urine of each of the cattle (from the 
description only of the size of cews) manured half 
an a¢re.]} 


4. Indian Hill Farm, in West Newbury, belong- 
ing to the family of Poor, bat for several years 
in the occupancy of Narnanret Pearson, jr. as 
tenant.—This farm, in its homestead, (being all of 
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it which the Committee saw) contains about nine- 
ty acres. By the enterprize of one of the family, 
(Mr Bensamin Poor, and the good management of 
the tenant, for a few years past, valuable improve. 
ments have been made, by draining low grounds, 
and stocking them with good grasses, and by 
draining and tilling other low grounds, and thus 
preparing them for valuable crops—by fencing— 
and by providing and arranging the farm build- 
ings, to render them convenient for conducting 
the business of the farm. 


5. The farm of Col. Moses Newuaut, in West 
Newbury. The priacipal part of this farm, called 





vantages, however, have been surmounted by Mr|of the kind usually found in cheese. 
Gray’s application af severe and incessant labour, | ferent from the apple tree borer, as that in. 
and by the means applied by the product of thot | insect, in its perfect state, resembles a bug or a 
labour. His crops are good, and his lands are beetle, and should be classed, if we do not mis. 
managed with neatness and good judgement. Mr | take, with the order Coleoptera. The insect sent 
Gray has paid much attention to the cultivation | us resembles a hornet, but is somewhat longer.— 
of apples, and has many trees of the Baldwin ap-| We hope our correspondent at Milton, and others 
ple in a thrifty and bearing condition. He is of; who are versed in the science of entomology, wil! 
the opinion, that this species of fruit is the best | assist us in attempting to ascertain the species 
within his knowledge for our farmers to cultivate. | and habits of this insect, and sugyesting, if possi- 

Upon a deliberate consideration of all the claims, ‘ble some remedy for its ravages. ‘The insect, and 
the Committee have unanimously agreed to award | the traces of its effects on peur trees, may be seen 












the homestead, contains about 110 acres of natu- 
rally good land, well situated for receiving the 
most valuable improvements. These advantages 
have not been overlooked. The uplands have been 
enriched by the means furnished by the farm it- 
self—the low grounds have been drained and 
stocked with good grasses—and the whole ren- 
dered very productive. The necessary farm build- 
ings have been provided aud well arranged ; and 
his new and capacious barn by far the best that 
the Committee have seen, is probably superior to 
any in the county. An advantage being taken of 
a moderate rise in the ground, at one end, many 
tons of his hay are housed with ease, by being 
thrown downwards, in the Unloading, into a long 
bay about seven feet below the barn floor, instexd 
of the nearly universal pra tice of pitching the 
hhay upwards, on mows and hay lofts. On the 
other side of the barn and corresponding with the 
bay abovementioned, is the stand for the cattle, 
just conveniently raised above the level of the 
barn yard. hus, one story about seven feet high 
in the whole area of the barn is gained. Above 
this story the barn rises about seventeen feet to 
the eaves Its length is eighty four feet. 

Col Newnact has.given much attention to ma- 
nure, increasing its quantity by collecting every 
material within his reach, which by the cattle in 
the stable and barn yard, and in the styes by the 
treading and working of his swine, can be con- 
verted most beneficially into that indispensable 
substance in farming. The manufacture of combs 
being extensively carried on in his neighborhood ; 
he by collecting the horn shavings and mixing 


them with loam, obtains fi'teen or twenty loads of! 


valuable manure. This compost, spread as a top 
dressing, on his very moist land, has a powerful 
effect ;——but applied to dry upland, he has found it 
injurious ;—yet if used more sparingly, or a great- 
er proportion of loam be mingled with the horn 
shavings, upland as well as low land would doubt- 
less be unproved. 

The stock of cows fifteen in number, and the 
management of the dairy, in doors as well as out, 
on this farm deserved particular commendations. 
To keep up the milk of his cows at the season 
when common pastures are failing, he feeds them 
with Indian corn stalks, every night, beginning to | 
cut them as soon as the ears are in the milk, giv- | 
ing them as much of this food as they will eat up| 
clean, and continuing it so long as the stalks re- 
main green and palateabie. 


6. The farm of Mr Davip Gray, in Andover.— 
This farm from small beginnings, has increased to 
about 100 acres in the homestead, and about nine- 
ty acres, from one to two miles distant, principally 
woodland. The homestead only was viewed by 
the Committee. It consists of land originally 
rough, rocky, and hard to improve. These disad- 





the premiums as follows, to wit. 


To Col Moses Newhall, Ist prem. $35 
‘ Messrs J. & P. Perley, 2d * 30 
‘ Mr David Gray, ods 25 
* Mr Nathaniel Pearson, 4th ‘ 20 
‘ Benj. T. Reed, Esq. Sth * 15 
¢ Mr Isaac Patch, 6th ¢ 10 


The Committee thought these awards to be 
merited by the industry, enterpri’e and skill of the 
claimants ; persuaded, at the same time, that there 
are other farms in the county at least as well, 
some probably better managed, for which, had 
their owners claimed premiums, some of those 
above awarded would have been superseded.— 
Hence the Committee hope that many other farm- 
ers will be excited to become competitors for fu- 
ture premiums. 

In behalf of the Committee, 
T. PICKERING, Chairman. 

Danvers, October 12, 18°26. 


INSECT IN PEAR TREES. 
Mr Fessexnnen—lI send you two boxes, one 
containing an insect, and the other a chip from a 
pear tree in which you will see the insect’s borer. 


this place, a notice of which you have copied from 


my half-dead pear trees, and found them bored 
like the block No. 1, sent you. At the piace [ 
have marked with my pen on the piece No. 1, I 
found a worm like those you will find in block No. 
3. The piece No. 2, I sawed from the top of a St. 
Michae! pear, about two thirds killed by this in- 
sect, as I believe. I have only time given me to 
say, If what I have sent you should throw any 
‘light upon the cause of the destruction of the 
pear trees, I shall be very happy. 
I am, in great haste, 
Your friend, 
Northampton, 30th Dec. 1826. Kk. HUNT. 


Remarks by the Editor.—The insect which our 





correspondent was so good as to send us, appears 
‘to be in its perfect or fully grown state ; but is a 
\little mutilated, probably on its passage. It had 
lost its borer, proboscis, or needle, a part of its 


| tail, and one of its wings, of which it had four. It 
appears to belong to the order which entomologists 


When this insect was found by Major Bartlett of 


the Hamp. Gavette,* I examined two or three of 


jat the office of the New England Farmer. 
FOREST TREES. 

Mr Fessenpen—Yon, or any of your corres 
pondents, will oblige me by an answer to the fol- 
lowing queries (some of which, I am aware, have 
_ been partially answered in the New England Fer. 
mer) on the subject of gathering and planting seeds 
‘from various forest trees, viz. the White and Pitch 
, Pine, Cedar, Rock Maple, Elm, and Buttonwood. 
| At what time in the year may seeds best be gath- 
ered from these trees ?—and when and at what 
depth should they be individually planted ?—Had 
land better be ploughed and harrowed, or only fur- 
;rowed and the seeds planted in the furrows ?— 
Should cherry stones be cracked when planted in 
the spring, and at what depth buried ?—May the 
English walnut be grown sue -essfully by inserting 
its buds in the native Walaut,—or is it better to 
plant the Walnuts ? E. 

Rockingham, (N. H.) Jan. 1827. 





{ 
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THE NETTLE. 

In the newspaper of the Bavarian Agricultural 
Society, the nettle is said to have the following 
properties: eaten in salad, it relieves consumption; 
jit fattens horned cattle, whether eaten’ green or 
;dried ; it not only fattens calves, bat improves 
| their flesh ; it is an antidote to most maladies; 
sheep which eat it bring forth healthy, vigorous 
lambs; it promotes the laying of eggs in hens: it 
| improves the fat of pigs; the seeds, mixed with 
joats, are excellent for horses; it grows all the 
year round, even in the coldest weather; and the 
| fibres of the stem make an excellent hemp. The 
| Bavarian Journal might have added,that few plants 
| force better or more rapidly, and that the tepder 

shoots so produced wake a delicate and high fla- 
voured pot-herb, resembling the points of the 
shoots of pumpkin. 

The nettle is much valued in Holland, where its 
young shoots are used as pot-herbs ; its rdbts for 
dyeing yellow ; where the horse-dealers give the 
seeds to horses to make them brisk, and give them 
a fine skin: and where considerable portions of 
fields are planted with it, and mown five or six 
times a-year, as green food. The acorn, in forest 
districts, in Saxony, is successfully used to fatten 
sheep during the winter. A writer ina Bavarian 














denominate Neuroptera, and had four naked mem- journal recommends sowing borage, and when it 
branous transparent wings, resembling net work, |! full grows ploughing it down as manure, the 
and partly folded over each other. Its back has_ good effects of which he has proved by long ex- 
bright yellow spots or scales with indentations, or | Perience. What renders it preferable to most other 
otches between them. The intervals between| Plants for this purpose, ie the great quantity of 
these. spots-and the:head and belly of the insect | soda and other salts which it contains ; it may be 
are dark brown. We discovered one of the larve |£°W® ip April, and ploughed down in August, in 
or worms,in one of the pieces of the wood sent us, | time to be followed by wheat. 
which was very small,white, and resembled a mite, [Philadelphia National Gazctte.] 








Within the last few years upwards of 250,006 
workmen, belonging tothe manufacturing districts 
‘in Germany, have emigrated into Poland. 


* See N. E. Farmer, pages 167, 175 of the cur- 
rent volume. 
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THE CROUP. follows, consider whether their compiaints are 

Take four ounces of the best olive oil, add to’ well grounded. 
it from 15 to 20 grains of ipecacuanha, well in-. Mr Samuel Hubbard, of Charleston n, N. H. the 
corporated with the oilf and give one or two tea present season fattened and carried to market 
spoonsfull every fifteen minutes. Bathe the feet thirteen hogs, the aggregate of which as weighed 
in warm water. Let the patient drink the follow- in market was sir thovsand one hundred and 
ing decoction, viz: take a pint of water, in ninety-two pounds; for which he received in cash 
which put a roasted onion, with some oi! and Eng- three hundred seventy-seven dollars and seventy- 
lish saffron, boiled together, and continue the a- seven cents. Good attention in feeding at proper. 
bove until the patient is relieved, which is gen- times, and in suitable quantities, rendered the 
erally the case after taking the second or third expense of fattening this pork comparatively trifl-. 
dose. If the croup skould assume a serious char- ing andso much money could not inany other 
acter, you may apply a blister to the wind pipe. way be made so easy from a small farm. 

[The above recipe is said to have been found [Bellows Falls Intelligencer.] 
among the papers of Dr. John Morgan formerly of | 
Philadelphia, and to have proved efficacious in 
many instances. } {Nantucket Inquirer] 





Women, take care of your needles.—Mr Benjamin 
Douglass, of Stephentown, N. Y. had an ox taken 
sick about the middle of July last; various were 

American Bultons.—We always take delight in the opinions abont the cause ; any however but 
noticing the advances of our ingenious country- the true one was assigned, until the ox was killed 
men in the different branches of mechanics ; and on Thursday last, when on examination a large 
rejoice that instances so often occur of successful darning needle was found in his heart—the heart, 
competition with our breturen across the At-'| had become entirely ulcerated,and was of the size 
lantic. What we would particularly notice at of a bushel basket, and weighed fifty-four pounds’ 
this time is the manufactory of gilt buttons at and nine ounces, contained about four gallons of 
Attleborough, owned by Richard Robinson & Co. ulcerated matter. The needle was probably taken 
Judging from specimens that we have seen, these by the ox in apple pearings. {Berk. Am.]} 
buttons will stand a fair comparison with any that ie 
are imported from England, and we are told by| /¥ild Turkey.—Mr C. L. Bonaparte, in his Nat- 
dealers in the article, that they are of a superior | ural History of the Birds of the United States, (re- 
quality and are entitled toa decided preference Viewed in the last North American Review jasserts | 
over those that are introduced into this country | that the wild turkey is a native of America, and 


from the work-shops of Europe. So highly are | was a stranger to the old world till after the dis- | 
the buttons of Mr Robinson esteemed in the prin- ;coveries of Columbus. It was sent from Mexico to 
cipal cities of the United States, that within a| Spain in the early part of the 16th century, and 
short period. they have been mainly supplied by | thence to England about the year 1524. By de- 
him, and are daily issuing their orders. The fact |grees it spread over Europe, Asia and Africa.—, 
is indisputable that he can manufacture them very |The English supposing it to have come from Turk- 
considerably cheaper than they can be imported |€y through Spain, gave it the name of Turkey.— 
from Europe. Mr R. laboriously persevered for | The wild and the domestic turkey are of the samé 








fourteen years, before success or rather profit species.—Hamp. Gaz. 





crowned his exertions. [Boston Traveller.] 


| Euclymenes, a scientific agriculturist, addressed 
Travelling in Prussia.—We copy from a for- | some inhabitants of Athens who called to see him 
eign paper the following official notice of certain at his country house ; “You imagine yourselves 
regulations of the Post, just published in the Ber- free within the enclosure of your walls, but that 
lin State Gazette of Nov. 4: , independence which the laws grant to you is in- 
At every post station, on the principal roads of cessantly torn from you by the tyranny of society. 
the Prussian States, there has been prepared for Have you not employments to intrigue for and to 
the convenience of persons travelling by post, a discharge, powerful men to soothe and flatter, se- 
room to receive them, either in the post-house it- | cret mischiefs to foresee and to shun, and duties 
self, or if that is not sufficiently large, in its neigh-| of ceremony, more vigorous thanthose of nature 
borhood. This room will be properly furnished, | t© fulfil? Are you not compelled to a continued 
lighted during the night, and warmed during win-|Testraint in your dress, demeanour, actions and 
ter. Travellers will be received there gratis at | words ; to endure the insupportable pressure of 
every hour, without being obliged to incur any | idleness, and the tedious persecutions of the un- 
expense for provisions. In this room wll be found ! fortunate ? There is no kind of slavery by which 
a table of the tax of the general post office, point- j you are not held in bondage.” 
aie ceed odes” Gee. a ean | It is stated in the Albany Argus, that the Steam- 


: ; : : ‘onstituti ons i p sh | 
register open, in which shall be written the gen-| Boats Constitution and Constellation have each 


eral rales for conduct. On the blank leaves trav. |‘T#"sported 30,000 passengers in their trips the | 
ellers may inscribe their complaints, if they have | mat songon, notrupnanding eee weey mitre 
any to make, respecting the slowness and incivility other steam boats, besides two cnc vy Me ty 
of the attendance, the bad quality of the meats, &c. playing on the Hudsos. boa . neve an Hd 4 
These complaints will be forwarded without delay Atalgg ee ie trausported in arnt apart haan ‘sail 
to the authorities, that grievances may be careful- °°" during the season is eT — _—— 
lyexamined and addressed. These arrangements aE UE 
are made public. 








It is mentioned in a Connecticut paper as an ex- | 
traordinary price,that hay of the first quality bears | 
hi . - ice of $17 N Connec- 
While the farmers generally are complaining of ‘®¢ Pt™ce of $17 a ton at Northampton on 
i s vd J - ticut river. In this town, (Concord, N. H.) good 


the pressure of the times, the low price of beef, , 
Pork and other products, let them, in reading what | hay sells quick at $20 per ton. [N. H. pa] | 





oo 

SEED CORN. 

For the last eight or ten years, I have been very 
curious and attentive in selecting from the various 
regions and climates of our country, the almost 
endless varieties of this grain, which they afford. 
In the autumn of 1818, 1 commenced in Jersey, 
and collected specimens, from thence throughout 
the Northern and Eastern Stetes, and from both 
the provinces of Canada ; amounting to not less 
than forty or fifty sorts, differing at least in ap- 
pearance, from each other. I found none of them, 
however, valuable to us; like most other things, 
they had found their proper level, and settled in 
their proper places. What I now send you is 
what [ got as the genuine Tuscarora, and has been 
I ain satistied, improved in my possession, by nev- 
er planting a grain that was not selected in the 
fleld, (for four or five years past) from those stalks, 
which produce two or more ears. I am this year 
carrying the selection still further, the number of 
ears containing 18 rows and averaging 900 grains, 
was so considerable, that I have collected a suf- 
ficiency to plant half of my next year’s crop from 
them, and as I purpose placing the field at a suffi- 
cient distance to prevent any admixture of the 
farina of any other sort, I shall be eble to judge 
more correctly upon the now disputed point of the 


‘advantage of selecting seed—of which, by the bye, 


I now entertain no manner of doubt. 
I have sent you also, a very remarkable plant of 


| Wheat, of the blue stem or purple straw, species. 


It is as you will see, the product of a single grain, 
and has 170 grain stalks, which if they had been 
allowed to mature, would have produced an aver- 
age of 30 grains to the ear, or upwards of 5000 
grains for 1—This extraordinary product I am in- 
duced to attribute entirely to the quality of the 
soil, as there were at least a dozen plants growing 
together, all averaging upwards of 11) stalks that 


, were of chance or spontaneous growth. 


The soil is a compact, greasy, bituminous clay, 
which when moist is of a deep black colour, it per- 
vades a neck of about 200 acres,in a stratum of 
from 2 to 3 feet in thickness, and generally lies 
at the depth of 3 or 4 feet from the surface, which 
is a cold, tenacious white clay, it is isolated, and 
as far as I can ascertain, not found any where else 
in the vicinity—I send you a specimen of it, and 
would be glad if some of your chemical friends 
would analyze it, and ascertain its properties.— 
We had long thought it very probable that it pos- 
sessed some fertilizing virtues, but chance and 
not enterprise, at length developed them in the 
following way. In cutting a ditch bordering on 
a field of wheat. I penetrated in several places, 
as low as this stratum, and threw a portion of it 


in heaps for the purpose of making some experi- 


ments with it. It was neglected, however, and 
when the field was seeded in wheat, a few scat- 
tering grains happening to fall upon those heaps, 
they all grew in this extraordinary manner. Dur- 
ing the early part of last June, we were visited 
with myriads of black caterpillars, which did 
great injury to our wheat, by devouring the blades, 
the entire heads of the young underling growth, 
and the top of the cell or chamber containing the 
grain, as you will perceive by examining the plants 
sent you, I was obliged thereiore, to pull up some 
of them, in order at least, to preserve a sarmple of 
the number of shoots. 

Yours, very truly, J. MERCER, 

Cedar Park, 20th December, 1826. 

{American Farmer. | 
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arom the National Gazette. 
PHILADELPHIA SOCIETY FOR PROMOTING AGEI- 
° CULTURE. 


Vice President, in the chair. The following com- 
munications were read. 


| It was upon this principle that “ The Philadelphia | 





pole-axe, and then cutting their throuts to bleed 


$e 


| Society for Promoting Agriculture” proposed at; them. But this method is cruel and not free from 


'the last annual meeting “a premium for the best 


| danger. The animal is not always brought down 


' potatoes the growth of the seeds of the apple.”— by the first blow, and the repetition is difficult and 
Stated Meeting, December 19, 1826—Dr Mease,|The highly farinaceous “ Foxite” potatoes are | uncertain, and if the animal be not very well se- 


said to be the result of this process. 
| The chairman mentioned that Messrs Mayland 


cured, accidents may happen. Lord Somerville 


| (General Survey of the Agriculture of Stropshire, 


On brewer's grains as a food for store pigs.— | & Sen, Tobacconists, of Philadelphia, had receiv-| by Joseph Plymliey, M. A. Bvo. Lonon, 1803, p. 
The advantage stated to attend this food, is its ed from Cuba a quantity of the seed of the first 243), therefore, endeavored to introduce the meth- 
being sufficiently nourishing to promote the devel-| quality tobacco produced in that island, called | od of pithing or laying cattle, by dividing the spi- 
opement of the frame, without too great a tenden- | “ Buelta Abaxo.” This information is here given nal marrow above the origin of the phrenic nerves, 


cy to fatten: it is also cheap. Mr Botton, of the 


| for the benefit of the cultivators 0: t »bacce. The 


as is commonly practised in Barbary, Spain, Portu- 


Germantown brewery, put up forty bushels in the | exportation of this seed, or of the tobacco produc- | gal, Jamaica, and in some parts of England; and 


year 1823, and used them during the summer fol- 
lowing. In Sept. last, one of the casks containing 
grains was opened, which had been filled in De- 
cember, 15825, and with the exception of a few on 


‘ed from it, is prohibited, except on the king’s ac- 
count. 

The following donations were received — 

From Robert Barclay, Esq. of Berry Hill, Eng., 





Jackson says, that the “ best method of killing a 
bullock, 1s by thrusting a sharp pointed knife into 
| the spinal marrow, when the bullock will immedi- 
ately fall without any struggle, then cut the arte- 


the top, (which, however, were eagerly devoured |through the President of the Society, Loudon’s ries about the heart.” (Reflections on the Com- 
by the pigs,) the grains were found as fresh as if| Encyclopedia of Agriculture, and a translation in merce of the Mediterranean, by John Jackson, 
they had been mashed the preceding day. Mr B. blank verse of the first book of the Georgics of Esq. F. 8. A. 8vo. London, 1804, p. 91.) Although 
sinks a pipe or cask in the earth, so deep that its| Virgil, with valuable notes, by the Rev. Robert the operation of pithing is not so difficult but it 
top is level with the surface ; the grains are then! Hoblyn, of Cornwall.—The three first numbers of may, with some practice, be perforined with toler- 
put in, and well trodden: salt, in the proportion of a New Horticultural Magazine, from the editor, able certainty; and although Lord Somerville 


one peck to twenty. bushels, is sprinkled through 
the mass: the head of the cask is let into it about 
six inches and covered to the level of the chimes 
with clay; a loose board cover is then thrown 


over the cask, und the contents are ready for use, | 


in one, or twelve months, as may be required. 


2. <A letter from Thomas Appleton, United | 


States Consul at Leghorn, to the Chairman, en- 
closing an abridged prose translation of the admir- 
ed Italian poem, “Jl Capellu di Paglia,” or the 
Straw Hat, by Signor Marco Lastri, late President 
of the Academy of Agriculture at Florence ; con- 
taining details of sowing the seed, gathering, pre- 
serving and separating the straws and the various 
preparatory operations to fit them for use in the 
manufactory of Leghorn hats. 

It is pleasing to see the various products of the 
soil call forth the muse. Dr Granger in his poem 
“The Sugar Cane,” has given the whole agricul- 


ture of that plant, and the manufacture of sugar. | 


Phillips details the culture of the apple, and the 


conversion of its juice into a delicious drink.—| 


Dyer, in “ The Fleece,” gives the management of 
sheep and of wool. The culture of tobacco has 


been described in classical Latin by Prudentius— 


Amaralius, a poet of the Brazils; and Signor 
Lastri now shows how an important and valuable 
manufacture may be produced trom the skilful 
working of acheap raw material. It is to be 
wished that some American would favor us with a 
versified translation of his fine poem. 

3. A letter from Mr John Griggs, of Charles- 
town, Jefferson County, Virginia, to the chairman, 
with a specimen of very long red potatoes, of a 
most prolific nature. Three pecks produced forty- 
two bushels! Their origin is unknown. Mr 
Griggs purchased them off a raft which came 
down the Potomac. Some members present recol- 
lected having planted potatoes apparently similar 
to those sent by Mr G., some years since; the 
produce was great, but the quality not sufficiently 
farinaceous for the table. For hogs, or cattle, 
they would be found a profitable winter food. 


4. Dr Tidyman, of South Carolina, an honorary | 
member of the Society, sent to the chairman, with | 


a letter, some seeds of the sweet potatoe, which 


J.C. Loudon, of London. 


' 
) 





[PREPARED FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 


AGRICULTURAL AXIOMS. 


Agriculture, in common with other arts, may be 
practised without any knowledge of its theory ;— 
that is, established practices may be imitated ; but 
in this case it must ever remain stationary. The 
mere routine-practitioner cannot advance beyond 
the limits of his own particular experience, and 
/can neither derive instruction from such accidents 
‘as are favourable to his objects, nor guard against 

the re-occurrence of such as are unfavourable.— 
He can have no resource for unforeseen events, 
| but ordinary expedients ; while the man of science 
resorts to general principles, refers events to their 
| true causes, and adapts his measures to meet every 
| case. 
| The object of the art of agriculture is to increase 
the quantity and improve the quality of such veg- 
etable and animal productions of the earth as are 
used by civilized man; and the object of the agri- 
‘culturist is to do this with the least expenditure of 
means; or in other words with profit. The result 
of the experience of mankind as to other objects 
may be conveyed to an inquiring mind in two diffe- 
rent ways: he may be instructed in the practical 
operations of the art, and their theory, or the rea- 
sons on which they are founded, laid down and 
explained to him as he goes along ; or he may be 
first instructed in general principles, and then in 
practices which flow from them. The former mode 


is the natural or actual mode in which every art is | 


acquired (in so far as its acquirement is made) by 
such as have no recourse to books, and may be 
compared to the natural mode of acquiring the 
language without the study of its grammar. The 
latter mode is by much the most correct and effect- 
ual, and is calculated to enable an instructed agri- 
culturist to proceed with the same kind of confi- 
dence and satisfaction in his practice that a gram- 
marian does in the use of language. 


OF THE MODES OF KILLING ANIMALS. 
| Most of those slaughtered for food are either 


were distributed. ‘fhe planters of S. C. finding bled to death or ure bled profusely immediately 
that from long cultivation of the same varieties of |#{ter being deprived of life in some other way.— 
the sweet potatoe, they are degenerated, have de- The common mode of killing cattle in this king- 


|took a man with him to Portugal to be instructed 
in the method, and made it a condition that the 
| price cattle at his exhibitions should be pithed in- 
| stead of being knocked down, still pithing is not 
| becoming general in Britain. This may be partly, 
owing to prejucice ; but we have been told that 
the flesh of the cattle killed in this way in Portu- 
gal is very dark, and becomes soon putrid, proba- 
bly from the animal not bleeding well, in conse- 
quence of the action of the heart being interrupt- 
ed before the vessels of the neck are divided. It 
therefore seems preferable to bleed the animal to 
death directly, as is practised by the Jew butchers. 

Du Gard’s observation on pithing deserve atten- 
tion. This gentleman, a surgeon of the Shrews- 
bury Infirmary, after mature consideration, is 
against the practice as causing more pain than i! 
is intended to avoid. He says, “ Pain and action 
are so generally joined, that we measure the de- 
gree of pain by the loudness of the cries, and vio- 
lence of the consequent exertion: and therefore 
conclude, on seeing two animals killed, that the 
one which makes scarcely a struggle, though it 
may continue to breathe, suffers less than that 
which is more violently convulsed, and struggles 
till life is exhausted. It appears, however, that 
there may be acute pain without exertion, perhaps 
us certainly as there is action withont pain ; even 
distortions that are the first glance would seem to 
proceed from pain, are not always really accom- 
panied with sensation. To constitute pain there 
must be a communication between the injured or- 
gan and the brain.” 

In the old method of slaughtering, a concussion 
‘of the brain takes place, and therefore the power 
of feeling is destroyed. The animal drops, and al- 
though convulsions take place generally longer 
and more violent than when the spinal marrow is 
divided, yet there is, I] think, reason to believe 
that the animal suffers Jess pain. The immediate 
consequence of the blow is the dilatation of the 
pupil of the eye, without any expression of con- 
sciousness or fear on the approach of the hand. 

From all these circumstances, DuGard concludes 
that the new method of slaughtering cattle is more 
painful! than the old. The puncture of the medul- 
Ja spinalis does not destroy feeling, though it ren- 





ders the body quiescent, and in chis state the ani- 
mal both endures pain at the punctured part, and 


yermined to improve them by sowing the seeds.— dom, is, by striking them on the forehead with 4 | suffers, as it were, a second death, from the pain 
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and faintness from loss of blood in cutung the 
throat, which is practised in both methods. Eve- 
rard Home, in a valuable paper (Shrew. Rep. page 
250.) has suggested a mode of performing the op- 
eration, which would answer completely could we 
be sure of having operators sufficiently skilful ; 
but we may the less regret the difficulty of getting 
new modes established when we thus see the su- 
periority of an old custom under very improbable 
circumstances ; and if well meant reformers want- 
ed any additional motives to care and circumspec- 
tion, a very forcible one is furnished in the in- 
stance of the time and trouble taken to introduce 
this operation, and which, as it has been hitherto 
practised, is the very reverse of what was intend- 
ed. 


Jewish Modes. The Mosaic law so strictly pro-. 


hibits the eating of blood, that the Talmud con- 
tains a body of regulations concerning the killing 
of animals; and the Jews, as a point of religion, 
will not eat the flesh of any animal not killed by a 
butcher of their own persuasion. Their method is 
to tie all the four feet of the animal tegether, bring 
it to the ground, and, turning its head back, to cut 
the throat at once down to the bone, with a long, 
very sharp, but not pointed knife, dividing all the 
large vessels of the neck. In this way the blood 
is discharged quickly and completely. The effect 
is indeed said to be so obvious, that seme Chris- 


tians will eat no meat but what has been killed by | 


a Jew butcher. Calves, pigs, sheep, and lambs, 


are all killed by dividing at once the large vessels | 


of the neck. 
Animals which are killed by accident, as by 


being drowned, hanged, or frozen, or by a fall, or 
ravenous animal, are not absolutely unwholesome. | 
Indeed, they only differ from those killed method- | 


ically in not being bled, which is also the case 
with animals that are snared, and in those killed 
by hounds. Animals which die a natural death 
should never be eaten, as there are undeniable in- 
stances of disease, and even death being the con- 


“sequence. 


Animals frequently undergo some preparation 
before they are killed. They are commonly kept 
without food for some time, as if killed with full 
stomachs their flesh is considered not to keep well. 


‘Oxen are commonly fasted for two or three days, 


smaller animals a day, but it is evident that the 
practice must not be carried too far, as the oppo- 
site effect will be produced by the animal falling 
off or getting feverish. Dr Lister has stated that 
nothing contributes more to the whiteness and 
tenderness of the flesh of calves than ofven bleed- 
ing them, by which the coloring matter of the 
blood is exhausted, and nothing but colorless 
scum remains. A much more cruel method oi 
preparation for slaughter used to be practised, 
theugh not much less frequently, in regard to the 
bull. By some ancient municipal laws, no butcher 
was allowed to expose any bull beef for sale un- 


less previously baited. The reason of this regula-| 


tion probably was, that baiting had the effect of 
rendering the flesh or muscular fibre much more 
tender; for it is a universal law of the animal 
economy that, when animals have undergone ex- 
cessive fatigue immediately before death, or have 


suffered from a lingering death, their flesh, though |™ore than this number; this will give 20,000 trees | 
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inysten. Svo. Paris, loil.); and it is upon this from one hundred acres. In what way can the 
principle only, that the quaiity of pig’s flesh could land holder expect so great a profit in 30 years 
_be improved by the:horrid cruelty, said to be prac- with the same probability of success as from this 2 
tised by the Germans, of whipping the animal to If my recollection serves me, the timber, the seeds 
death. — Loudon. _of which were planted by one man in England, was 
pareereeios =D sold for £60,000 sterling, ($266,666,66.) The locus 
WADSWORTH’S STEAM ENGINE. — * ‘tree becomes valuable yes years oo ory 
| The Providence American contains the report of ing, and in twenty-five or thirty years is of full 
a committee appointed to examine a steam engine, growth. It is easily raised by planting 15 or 20 
invented by Dr. Wadsworth of Portsmouth, and trees to the acre, and as soon as the roots have 
lately built at Providence. The steam is generated spread, run a plough through the ground, and 
in sixteen double pipes, of four feet in length, and where it cuts the roots, new shoots will spring up 
_one and a half inches interior diameter. These, Another important advantage results from the 
/are entirely distinct from each other, and are in- locust. This tree invites the grass to grow ender 
| serted in a furnace of mason work, four and a half jt, and the shade does not materially injure it, and 
|feet long, three and a half feet wide, and three while grass in the field is burnt up by the scorch- 
high. These tubes present to the fire a surface of ing rays of the sun, the locust grove will yield a 
of water of about forty eight square feet, and they rich and luxusiant pasture.—Long Isl. pa. 
are connected by means of tubes with the cylinder, RGR A 
on which the steam acts in the usual manner.—_| NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
The engine operated with a pressure of fourteen) We have received the /ifty-fourth number of 
pound to the square inch, and was estimated,from this work. The subjects of the Reviews con- 
the area, length and vibrations of the piston, to | tained in it are 1, Internal Improvements 2, Win- 
be of eleven horse power. During the period oc- throp’s History of New-England, 3 The Wise Men 
cupied by the committee in the investigation three of Gotham; 4, Reed’s Growth of the Mind; 5, 
hours and a half, one foot only of pine wood was | Wheaton’s Life of William Pinkney; 6, Diploma- 

















consumed, and this quantity was amply sufficient, 
for heating the engine, generating the steam, and 
keeping the engine in operation. They estimate 
the saving of fuel, over that consumed in engines 
of the same power, of the usual construction, at 
sixty six per cent. One of the committee had 
witnessed the application of Rhode Island coal to 
the working of the engine, with entire success. 
{Boston Daily Adv.] 





THE LOCUST TREE. 

For many years past, much attention has been 
paid to the cultivation of forest trees in England, 
as an object of primary importance; in France, 
also, I am informed, great attention has been giv- 
en to the raising of the Locust Tree, which is in- 
valuable for its durability and hardness, particu- 


larly in ship building, machinery, fences, &c ; and | 


the foundation of an independent fortune is laid 
by the father for his children, who will be at the 
small expence and trouble of planting and raising 
this valuable tree, and at the same tiie he is do- 
ing a real benefit to his country. 

On Long Island there are many thousand acres of 
land not worth cultivating in the ordinary method; 
at least, it is suffered to remain so; and which 
might be rendered valuable, by planting the same 
with locust. I have been asked $30 and $40 for 


icy of the United States; 7, Wilson’s and Bona- 
| parte’s Anthology ; 8, Story’s and Hillhouse’s 
Phi Beta Kappa Orations ; 9, Pickering and Oli- 
ver’s Schrevelius ; 10, Carter’s Essay on the Im- 
provement of Common Schools, 11, Cardozo’s 
Notes on Political Economy ; 12, Russian Tales ; 
13, Revisions of the Laws of New-York. The 
subjects of Critical Notices are ; 1, Francis Ber- 
rain; 2, Bryan’s Poetical Address ; 3, Collections 
of New-York Historical Society; 4 Everett’s New 
|Ideas on Population ; 5, Education in Tennessee ; 
‘6, Grimshaw’s Books for Schools; 7, American 
| Journals in France and Germany ; 8, The Atlan- 
i'tic Souvenir and Memorial; 9, Greenwood and 
|Emerson’s Clasical Reader, and Frost’s Class 
Book ; 10, Form of Government in Buenos Ayres: 
J, Mason’s Address on Church Music. 





| Good Salt.—A difference in point of quality, 
‘greater than is generally imagined, exists between 
salt recently manufactured, and salt which has 
undergone depuration, and been well drained from 
‘the brine and bittern. Recent salt is not well a- 
dapted for preserving meat, or the uses of the ta- 
ible; it imparts to meats a bad taste, vitiates their 
color, and prevents their acquiring that firmness 
which is essential to their preservation. It is,more- 
over, subject to great waste during its conveyance 


single trees, (chosen trees,) on the ground as they Lo any distance, as it dissolves in a moist air, and 
were then growing. The ordinary price for the/runs into a liquid state. Salt which is of a good 
timber may perhaps be quoted at 75 cents per/age may be distinguished from recent salt, by a 
cube foot for full sived timber, which is the price | taste penetrating, yet free from bitterness ; by the 


that government has paid for it for building our 
ships of war, and it has been obtained with diffi- 
culty at that price. It is not probable that it will 
decrease in value—Now to show the great profit 
which might be realized by planting this tree, the 
following estimate is exhibited. Take for instance 
one hundred acres of land, it will bear two hun- 
| dred trees to the acre, for it grows more luxuri- 
‘ant by standing close, and it will probably allow 


isolidity of its fabric, and by its not deliquescing 
| when exposed to a moist atmosphere. 





A Good Bread.—A mixture of two parts flour, 
jand one potatoe, makes an agreeable bread, which 
,cannot be distinguished from wheaten bread. It 
vis said that not less than 300 tons of potatoes are 
\consumed for this purpose in London every week. 


pe Pacea inaccir 


, Economical and safe Way of making Soap.—To 
12 gallons of ley, strength just sufficient to bear 











it becomes sooner rigid, also becomes sooner |t0 4 hundred acres, which may average twenty pm egg, add 16 pounds of melted grease, which by 


tender than when suddenly deprived of life ina 
State of health. The flesh of hunted animals also 
P soon tender and scon spoils (Recherches de 
physiologie et de Chimie Pathologique, par. P. N. 


feet per tree, and at 75 cents per foot, would give 
‘the enormous sum of #300,000—but to be on the 
‘safe side of the calculation, throw off two thirds of 
| the amount, leaving $100,000 as the neat profit 


being placed in the hot sun, and occasionally stir- 
red, will in a few days produce a soap of the first 
‘quality. 

i 
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NEW ENGLAND “FARMER. {physic is to be recommended, taking care to pre- 


serve the heels clean, and to keep upa brisk cir- 
‘culation in the legs by frequent hand rubbing.— 
SSS — Should the feet of the horse be tender, it is neces- 
ON RAISING OAKS. ‘sary to inquire into the cause of that tenderness : 

Miller’s Gardener’s Dictionary says Oaks are j¢ jt arise from corns let the directions be follow- 
best produced from the acorns in the places where | eg, which will be given under that head. If it pro- 
the trees are to remain ; because those which are | ceed from flat and thin soles, great care is requir- 
transplanted, will not grow to so large a size, Nor | eq jn adapting the shoes to the feet, and nailing 
remain sound so long. He advises to plant the a- tem securely ; as such feet are generally thin 
corns as soon as they are ripe in October, which and brittle, and the loss of a shoe might occasion 
will come up in the following April. But, says Dr severe lameness. The Domestic Encyclopedia re- 
Deane, “ Another writer directs that the acorns be | ¢ommends to apply tar to flat and thin soles, and 
gathered in autumn, and kept in a box or boxes of to Jet the horse stand upon a flat surface, without 
sand till the following spring. Then open them! .hoes, by which means they will be rendered 


and carefully plant those of them which are thicker and more firm; and when he is ridden let 
sprouted, which he says will not fail to come up. the concave shoe be made use of. If the frogs 
But no time should be allowed forthe sprouts to} are tender from thrushes let them be made per- 
dry. Lincline to prefer this method, especially | fectly clean, and then dressed at first with a solu- 
since I have tried that which 1s recommended by | tion of white or blue vitriol, or of sugar of lead, 
Miller without success. Not one in a hundred’ afterwards with tar. If the feet are hot, dry and 
ever came up.” 

The ground designed for a plantation of oaks, poultice. 
according to Miller, should have a good and dura- | 
ble fence, should be prepared by three or four 
ploughings and harrowings—the acorns should be 
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If the thrushes are occasioned by a con- 


\it will be necessary to rasp the quarters moderate- 
: ly, and should they appear to be too strong, want- 
taken from the largest and most thrifty trees—be ing a proper degree of elasticity, keep the hoofs 
sowed in drills about four feet asunder, and two constantly toist. Horses that travel through the 
inches deep and two inches apart in the drills— winter are very liable to have their heels inflamed 
The ground should be ploughed and hoed among’ and cracked, as it is termed unless great attention 
them, during the first eight or ten years; after | j, paid to them in the stable. In cases where the 
two years some of the plants should be drawn out heels are already thus affected, they should be 
where they are too close; and so from time totime washed in moderately warm water or soap suds, as 
as they grow larger,till they come to be eight feet soon as the horse gets in, and afterwards careful- 
distance each way, when they will want no thin- jy wiped dry with a cloth, if much inflamed, a 
roy for a long age But after the trees come to poultice, and afterwards the following astringent 
e ade thinks 25 or 30 feet apart will be the lotions are to be applied :— 
rig istance. | 


7 hie! , Alum powdered 1 02. 
The oak thrives better in hilly than in boggy| —_Vitriolic acid (sulphuric acid 1 fr. 
ground, but flourishes most luxuriantly on oe Water 1 pint. 


black soils, or in strong moist loame. It will grow, 


. ‘ And if there be any ulcers or cr:cks use the fol 
however, on almost any soil that is not too wet. 


, lowing astringent ointment. 


The Massachusetts Society for the Promotion of | Venice turpentine 1 oz. 
Agriculture have offered a premium of $100 for! Hog’s lard 4 oz. 
the best plantation of White Oak Trees, not less Alum, finely powdered 1 oz. 


than one acre, nor fewer than one thousand trees! And let the following alterative powder be given 
per acre, to be raised from the acorn, and which | occasionally, 
trees shall be in the best thriving state on the Ist | . 


Powdered resin and nitre, of each 4 oz. 
of September 1827. | 


Mix, and divide into eight doses. 


? : : _ When a horse’s wind appears to be imperfect, 
ON THE MANAGEMENT AND ee should not be allowed to fill himself with hay 


— OF HORSES. ; ,or water, and must be prevented from eating his 
ee eee ong journey, every | litter, which horses of this description are gener- 
precaution sneuld be employed to bring a horse ally inclined to do, particularly when stinted in 
into as perfect a state of health as possible. If he hay 


has been sometime at grass, he should be taken As soon as a horse comes into the stable, let his 
pagans a ” sabte, a week at least, previous fect be well cleaned, and all dirt or gravel care- 
to commencing your journey. It ‘is, likewise, ‘fully removed. It is a very common practice with 
proper to examine his feet, and see that they are ostlers, even in winter, to tie the horse up in the 
in geet. ended, S80 pooperty yeas with shoes.— yard, that he may undergo the ceremony of hav 
The saddle or harness should be inspected. Be-| ing his heels washed wi asll water. Tile 


fore a 7 fo ae waded yon. apetnegs 4s he should never be permitted during the winter as 
should for a fortnight previous, be rode out daily many bad consequences may arise from it. Dur- 


for exercise ; not merely walked about for twenty ing hot weather when the roads are dry and dusty, 
minutes or half an hour, but kept out for an hour ‘allow a horse.to drink a small quantity of water 


or two, during which time he should have some now and then, while on the road; this not only 


trotting, as well as walking exercise. It is advis- ; sJevablv but has the useful ef- 
able to have the horse shoed four or five days be- Proawige pd arcca ecu sere Sg Hameo ag 


fect of cooli d moistening his hoofs, as he will 
fore he sets off on the journey ; because if they do [ort Sore ee ee ie 


‘ ‘ : .generally be made to stand in the water while 
+ apni thal _ =%. pri nih ha — |drinking, nor is there the least danger to be ap- 
out much "ile Rit rte Should bg Reg a | prehended from it unless he is rode very hard im- 
ject to grease, or swelling of the legs, a dose of mediately before or after. In winter he should 
’ 3; 





(never be taken into the water, if it can be avoid- 


‘inflamed, let them be softened and cooled by a) 


traction of the heels, which is frequently the case, | 





|ed conveniently. A soft blanket placed under the 
| saddle in cool weather has a tendency to preserve 
the horse’s back, but it is too heating in warm. 


| Should the back of your horse get sore by sad- 


ips galls, or other inflamed tumours, wash ihe 
| part affected with crude sai ammoniac dissolved in 
Vinegar or water ; or with any ardent spirits alone 
which must be done very frequently to prevent 
‘Matter from forming ; in which case the sore will 
, be more troublesome and difficult to heal. You 
must ulso take especial care to prevent any friction 
_or bearing of the pad of the saddle upon the tu. 
‘mour, which may be effectually done by cutting 
small slit or hole in the part of the pad, which 
bears immediately upon the tumour, and pull oyt 
so much of the stuffing as will prevent any bear. 
|ing; this may be done without any essential in- 
jury to the pad, and even in various places if ne- 
|cessary. Washing the back with vinegar and salt, 
and putting flannel under the saddle, are good pre- 
_ventives. 








The Massachusetts Legislature met on the 3rd 
inst, and after the customary preliminary proceed- 
ings, the Secretary came in and delivered a Mes- 
| sage from the Governor. This is long, able, and 
| interesting,but its general diffusion by other means 
| supersedes the necessity of our publishing it. 


CONGRESSIONAL. 
Senatr.—Mr Johnson reported the bill toa 
bolish imprisonment for debt, with amendments, 
which was ordered to be re-printed with the pro- 
posed amendments inserted. A bill giving further 
compensation to Officers commanding companies 
in the U. 8. army was discussed, and ordered to 
be engrossed. A resolution passed for inquiring 
into the price of the Sites, the expenditures, &c. 
of the Navy Yards. The Bankrupt bill was dis- 

cussed and several amendments agreed to. 
Hovuse.—The President communicated by Mes- 
sage, a report from the Secretary of State, with a 
cpoy of certain articles relating to the British 
Colonial Trade. Among many other petitions 
presented, were two from the Wool Growers, &c. 
of Berkshire, Mass. and Vermont, for further aid 
and protection of Woollen Manufactures. A 
Message was received from the President relating 
to the proceedings of the Congress of Ministers 
, Which assembled last summer at Panama. A mo- 
_tion was made, and carried, after a long and warm 
| debate, for inquiring whether there be any law in 
‘force in the District of Columbia, authorising the 
| imprisonment of any freeman of color, &c. in cer- 
The President by 





tain cases in said District. 
| Message transmitted a report from the Secretary 
of State relating to certain negotiations with the 
‘Government of the United Mexican States. Mr 
Reed of Mass. made some remarks on the subject 
of a communication across the Isthmus of Pana- 
ma. 

Burying Bees.—In addition to the testimony 
already given, in proof of the practicability of bury- 
ing bees during the Winter, a gentleman from New 
London, N. H. informs us the farmers in that vi- 
cinity very generally adopt the plan, with success. 








Medical Intelligencer—This excellent work, 
edited by our esteemed townsman Dr J. G. Coffin, 
is well spoken of in the Philadelphia Journals. A 
judicious writer in the American Daily Advertiser, 
after stating that its circulation in Philadelphia 
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jas not equalled its merits, says, that “the objects 
of the Intelligencer, in its present management, 
are particularly hygiene, the art of preserving 
health, including the curious, and now generally 
interesting, subject of gymnastics, the rules of 
conduct proper to be observed by the sick and 
their friends, and the preservation of authentic re- 
cords of epidemics.” 





Woollen Manufictures.—A meeting of manufac. 
turers and growers of wool, and other gentlemen 
feeling an interest in the protection of domestic 
industry, was held at Woodstock, Vermont, on tue 
13th ult. The Hon. Elijah Paine, of Williams- 
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Winter Evenings should be occupied in reading | 
by those who have not business to employ them. 
Nine-tenths of mankind spend more time in posi- | 
tive idleness, neither in busine’s, recreation, nor 
needful repose, than is necessary, if employed in. 
judicious reading, to make them very intelligent | 
members of society. But how many are there who | 
do noteven read a newspaper. They have not 
time, and can’t afford the expense! yet they can 
idle away two or three hours in a day, and spend 
the prieg of half a dozen newspapers, or a share in 
a public library, for rum to pour down tieir necks. 


WW-ather —A snow storm commenced about noon 
> t © > 
on the 30th ult. and continued about 48 hours.— 





| 





town, was called to the chuir, and Asa Aikens, of 
Windsor, appointed Secretary. It was resolve: | 
as the sense of the meeting, that the present ic- 
pressed state of the Woollen Manufactures has 
produced a corresponding depression in the price 
of Wool, and that it is necessary to apply to Uon- 
gress for some further protection, to prevent the 
total prostration of both these branches of indus- 
try. 

After a lucid exposition and able discussion of 
the subject before the meeting, in which the Ion. 
Charles Marsh, Gen. Z. Curtis, the Hon. Elias 
Keyes, and the Hon. fitus Hutchinson took part, 
a memorial to Congress was adopted, in accord- 
ance with that resolution. The memorial was 
ordered to be printed, and copies transinitted to 
each county in the state, with a request that such 
gentl-men as fee] an interest in the subject, would 
sign and transmit the same to the Vermont dele- 
gation in Congress. 





A meeting has been held at Brooklyn of the 
wool growers and manufacturers of Windham ana | 
New London Counties, at which resolutions were | 
passed, that it was expecient to petition Congress 
for an increased duty on foreign woollen voo's ;| 
that a specific duty be laid on the square yard,and 
that the duty on dye stufls, and other articles con- 
sumed in their manufacture be repealed. A com- 
mittee consisting of five gentlemen, were appoint- 
ed to draft a memorial to the Congress of the Unit- 
ed States, in conformity with the resolutions. 


The Bridgeport paper mentions an extensive 
Brewery which had been recently erected in that 
place, and which it is said, can manufacture from 
eight to ten thousand barrels of this wholesome 
drink annually. The increase of breweries, and 
the quantity of ale that 1s consumed, will, we im- 
agine, cause our Farmers to turn their attention 
to the growing of Barley. The dewand for this 
article commands for it a higher price than almost 
any other of our agricultural productions. 

{Hartford Times. } 








Gymnasia—These institutions are of German 
origin, (or rather of German revival) and are grow- 
ing into popularity throughout Europe and Aweri- 
ca. They are attached to most of the English pub- 
lic schools and in various cities of tho United 
States are liberally encouraged. That at Boston 
has been established under most flattering auspices. 
The Visiting Committee of the Military Academy 
at West Point recommend one there. We per- 
ceive that a new one is advertised in NewYork. 





In 1646 a law was enacted in the colony of Mas- 
sachusetts against the keeping any such day as 
Christmas; and in the same act prohibiting all 
persons from playing at cards, dice, &e.—both 





offences to be punished by a fine of five shillings. 


The quantity of snow now on the ground, which 


) fell in this storm, is thought to be greater than has 


fallen before at any one time for several years 
past. The collest day we have had the present 
season Was on the 28th ult. when in Boston at sun 
rise the thermometer stood at zero. At Philadel- 
phia, on the same morning it stood at six degrees 
below zero. 





Canada.—T he population of Canada is rapidly 
increasing both by emigration, and by natural in- 
crease, That of Lower Canada, according to the 
official returns made last winter, was 420,079.—) 
The number of settlers who have arrived at Que- 
bec from Great Britain and [reland, within the 
last eight years, is a little short of 80,000, of whom 
it is computed that about a third have settled in 
Lower Canada, a third in Upper Canada, and the 
other third have come to the United Stae.. The 
population of Upper Canada is found by late offi- | 
cial returns to amount to 231,778 souls. The num- | 
ber of acres ofland in the province under cultiva- 
tion, is 1,116,020. 


} 





IMPROVED CAST STEEL SHOVELS. 
We are happy in bringing before the publick 
some notice of Mr Bisbee’s improved Cast Steel 
Shovels. They are faithfully made, the plates of 
cast steel, the sockets being well secured with 
clasps or bands of iron. After a fair trial, many 
farmers have given them a decided preference, at 
one dollar and seventy-tive cents the single shovel, 
to any other kind in use. They are made by Mr 
Ziba Bisbee of East Bridgewater, who obtained a 
premium of $10.00 at the last Show ia Brighton. 
Mr Bisbee has left one of them at the Farmer office 
for inspection. | 
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Wools. | 
WHITNEY, CABOT & CO. No. 12, Central street, | 
offer for sale, ! 


- 





W ANTED—A man with his wife to take charge of 
a valuable dairy and vegetabl® Farm, within one mile 
of the centre of Salem. To one who can produce un- 
doubted recommendations, liberal terms will be offered. 
None other need apply. E. HERSEY DERBY. 
Salem, 5th January 1827. 


E. PUTNAM No 12 Washivgton Street, has for sale, 
Watches, Jewelry, Combs, Fancy Goods, Gold Beads 
and Silver Spoons, (warranted) which he wi®. sell low 
for cash. 








TO FARMERS—To let, a farm containing 35 acres 
of land, a large and comfortable house, barn, &c. The 
land is of good quality, and of easy cultivation. There 
are on the place a variety of choice young fruit trees, 
which are just beginning to bear; also 10 acres of peat 
meadow, on which could be cut enough fuel for the 
family, and is an excellent manure. Said farm is situ- 
ated in Cambridge, about 4 miles from Boston market. 
The terms will be on a lease from six to ten years, the 
first year’s rent to be expended for manure, and a part 
afterwards to be laid out in the same manner every 
year.— The above offers a desirable opportunity te an 
intelligent, thorough and enterprising farmer. No one 
but who can bring recommendations as being such need 
apply. THOMAS BREWER, 416 Washington str’t. 


UceeC 15H will be paid at this office, for the follow- 
ing numbers of the New kngland Farmer, 40, 43, 44, 
48, vol. iv. 
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PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


FROM! To 





D. 

APPLES, best, bbl 1 25) 1°75 

ASHES, pot. Ist sort, - - - jton.| 85 00) 87 00 

pearl do. - - + = 105 00)110 00 

BEANS, white, - - - - + jbush} ‘1 50) 1°75 

BEEF, mess, 200 lbs. new, - jbbl.!| 9 25: 9 50 

cargo, Nol, new, - - | 725) 750 

* He &, 2m «© | 5 50 6 00 

BUTTER, inspect. No. 1. new, } Ib. 4) 19 

CHEESE, new milk,- - - - : foo 

skimmed milk, - - 3 6 

A ee ee A 

FLAX SEED - - - - - + |bush| 90! 1 00 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard St |bbl.| 5 87) 6 00 

Genesee, e 4e 5s 5 75! 6 00 

Rye, best, - - - 3 25| 3 50 

GRAIN, Rye -— - - - = [bush 87) 93 

Corn - a es 68 70 

Barley - ore 100° 110 

Oats - - ee 50 53 

HOGS’ LARD, Ist sort, new, - | Ib. 9) 10 
ilOPS, No 1, Inspection - - 

LIME, - - = - = cask 85) 90 

OIL, Linseed, Phil. and Northernigal. 75) 80 

PLAISTER PARIS retailsat  jton.| 2 50! 2 62 

PORK, Bone Middlings, new, bbl. | 12 00. 13 08 

navy, mess, do. 10 00 11 00 

Cargo, No 1, dos - - lt} 75 11 00 

SEEDS, Herd’s Grass, - - {bush} 250 3 00 

Clover oe we 9, 10 

WOOL, Merino, full blood,wash 30 45 

do do unwashed 20 30 

do 3-4 washed 28 33 

do 1-2 do | 23 28 

Native - - = do 20 23 

Pulled, Lamb’s, Ist sort 38 42 

do Spinning, Ist sort 28 33 





PROVISION MARKET. 














75,009 lbs. inspected or stapled Wool, comprising 12. REEF, best pieces - - - + | Ib { 8) 10 
sorts, which is recommended to the manufac- | PORK, fresh, best pieces, - . | 64 
turers.—and orders for the same wiil be exe- | “ whole hogs, - - - 5) 6 
cuted on fair terms. ALSO, WEAR, «© «© © s+ we o 6 10 

15,000 do. Fastern and New York washed Lambs do.) MI'TTON, cc ce © © 4 & 
25 bales Peruvian POULTRY, ----.- q 10 
18 do. Adrianople BUTTER, keg & tub, - 2 * 18 

9 do. Spanish WOOL. lump, best, - + - 22) 
1 do. Saxony }EGGS, - - - --+-+-- 20 95 
22 do. coarse spinning j MEAL, Rye, retail, - - - - [bush 90} 1 00 
Particular attention given to the selling of AMERI-| Indian, do. - - - 9 «4 00 
CAN FLEECE and FOREIGN WOOLS, on con-' POTATOFS, - - - 3 62 
signment, and advances made thereon when required. | C]DER, liquor, (mew) - - - Ibu} 1 2t! 1°75 
Jan. 5. 
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New- Year's Address to the Patrons of the 


NEW ENGLAND FARMER. 


ONCE more, my friends, a New-Year’s day 
Demands your Carrier’s annual lay, 
Bids him again appear before ye 
In what Pope styles ‘‘a flood of glory;” 
Alias, a cataract of rhyme, 

Most inexpressibly sublime ;— 

Sca'e heaven by one gymnastic hop !— 
Stop, stop, my Pegasus, stop, stop! 
Our poet’s nag will make a wreck 

Of bag and baggage, noll and neck— 
Though heartless critics scowl and scoff, 
We must, as he gets on, get off, 

And trudge along in gingled prose, 
Like one, who following his nose, 

A plain and turnpike path to trace 
Moves at a go-to-meeting pace. 








Good, gentle patrons; one and all, 
I take the liberty to call 
That I may let you know, as how, 
This is my nicest new year’s bow ; 
Not cul out in a dancing school, 
Nor made up, by a cockney-rule ; 
But hope ‘twill pass for a correct 
Mute manifesto of respect. 
I’ve ta’en the freedom to appear, 
To wish you a propitious year, 
Just hint at services I’ve render’d 
And those I hope may still be tender’d 
Then, with your worship’s licence I’ll 
Take leave in diplomatic style. 


I think there is not one in ten 
Thousand that does more good to men— 
Works for their welfare with more fervent 
Zeal than your most obedient servant. 
For this, to wit, for that, whereas 
I know of nobody that has 
Giv'n to the world more useful matters 
Than our New England Farmer scatters. 
Where’er its pages you examine 
You find us still at war with famine, 

Or giving battle to disease, 

Without a cent for Doctor’s fees. 

In short we place our whole delight 

In doing good with all our might.— 

Tell how the head should guide the hand 
To make an Eden of your land ;— 

Have shed such light on rural labours 
Your farm’s a model for your neighbours. 
Look! ouly look! says every one, 

What Mister—such an one has done! 

His farm, the essence of fertility, 

Is manag’d with such great ability, 

His crops, with less of toil and trouble, 
Beat mine, in fact, by nearly double, 

And he lays heaps of cash aside, who 
Don’t labour half so hard as } do. 

J, with great difficulty clear 

My way along from year to year, 

And scarcely ’scape the Sheriff’s clutches ; 
He turns to gold whate’er he touches! 
Indeed, good Sir, and well he might, 

No man works hard, who works it right. 
The enlighten’d heac. »ay understand, 
Makes light the labour of the hand, 


The farmer's toils (in Hudibrastigs,) 


| 








Are agricultural gymnastics— 
Mere rural sports, combining health 
Peace, innocence, weal, wisdom, wealth. 


The precepts I am weekly giving 
Tend to make life ome long thanksgiving, 
It follows therefore, truth to tell, 

None but my self’s my parallel! 
Comparing me to Alexander, 

Or Bonaparte, ’s magnific slander, 

For they laid waste the works of God, 
And on the necks of mankind trod,— 
Were, bloody, barbarous and base 
Destroyers of the human race. 

But I, although a puny shaver; 

Might well be styi’d my country’s Saver ; 
A man who saves men’s lives by giving 
Good rules to save their means of living 


Thus it appears I am a sage 
And useful sort of personage, 
And something due to me I trust is, 
For balancing the scales of justice, 
To wit, a nine pence, or a quarter, 
For which our mouth begins to water ; 
Or, if no other change be handy, 
A pistareen wil! be the dandy ; 
To enable me, in these hard times 
To gingle cash, as well as rhymes. 
Good wishes then, with thanks appended 
Shall still by gratitude be blended. 
May you enjoy through life’s career 
All that can make you happy here, 
And, when at length you cease to live 
All that Eternity can give. 

Boston, Jan. 1, 1827. 





Wood, who wrote some account of New Eng- 
land, in 1633, says Dorchester was then the larg- 
est settlement or town in the Bay. He also re- 
marked that there was much cleared land about 
Mount Wollaston, The greatest Sachem in Mas- 
sachusetts lived in that vicinity, and near Nepon- 
set river. His name was Chichatanbut. His son 
and grand-son were friendly to the English. 

In 1629, Plymouth contained 300 inhabitants.— 
But soon after Boston was settled, 1630, it became 
the capital of the country, and its good people took 
the lead and began to dictate ; for which some 
think they have been remarkable to the present 
time. 





4 Seasonabte Hint.—Mr Sergeant Popham, 
when Speaker of the House of Commons, which 
had sat long and done nothing, coming one day 
to Queen Elizabeth, she said to him “ Now, Mr 
Speaker, what has passed in the House ?” He an- 
swered, “ May it please your Majesty, eleven weeks! 





When the learned John Selden was a member 
of the famous assembly of divines at Westminster, 
who were appointed to new model religion, he used 
to delight in puzzling them with curious quibbles. 
In one of these debates these venerable sages were 
gravely employed in determining the distance be- 
tween Jerusalem and Jericho; and one of them, 
to prove that it could be but a short distance, ob- 
served that fish was carried from one place to the 
other. On which Mr Selden said, “ Perhaps it was 
salt fish.” This remark threw the determination 
again into uncertainty. 





Qualification for Freedom—W hen a person takes 
up his freedom in Alnwick, he is obliged bythe 
charter of that place to jump into an adjacent bog, . 
and sink up to his chin. This custom was imposed 
by King John, who, travelling that way, and his 
horse sinking fast in the hole, took this method to 
punish the people of the town for not keeping the 
road in better order.—Lincoln Mercury. 


A swimming school is about to be opened for 
the convenience of such of the inhabitants of Lon- 
don as wish to be taught how to swim. “ The 
times,” said Sir Wm. Curtis, “ are peculiarly suit. 
| ed to the establishment, as most persons find at dif- 
| ficult to keep their heads above water.” 











| If there be many things between heaven and 
|earth, of which our philosophy never dreamed, it 
has, on the other hand, dreamed of many things 
which are not to be found any where. 


CANTHARIDES. 

The cantharides (Spanish flies used for blisters) 
are very abundant in Sicily,and that country furn- 
ishes a great part of Europe. The Sicilians believe 
that they come from Asia or Egypt, for they arrive 
regularly every year in swarms, in the last days of 
May and the first of June. The peasants know 
by the odor which they shed, that they are not 
far off, and after they have seen them alight upon 
an olive tree,(this kind of tree particularly attracts 
them) they come early in the morning and spread 
a great sheet under the tree; the tree is shaken 
and the flies fall upon the sheet. They are then 
put into earthen vessels and killed by sprinkling 
them with vinegar from time to time. They are 
afterwards dried, and packed in tight boxes or 
casks. (Hamp. Gaz.] 
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Ornamental and Fruit Trees, Shrubs, Plants, §c. 
D. & C. LANDRETH. 
Nursery, Seedsmen, and Florists, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

HAVE constantly on hand for sale, a very extensive 
collection of Fruit ‘'rees, Hardy Ornamental Trees and 
Shrubs, Green House Plants, Bulbous Roots, Garden 
Seeds, &c. &c. not exceeded by any similar establish- 
ment in the United States. 

In their selection of FRUITS for cultivation, every 
care and attention has been paid, and from an intima- 
cy with the subject of many years, they believe it done 
judiciously. 

The ORNAMENTAL PLANTS, both tender and 
hardy, which they are now cultivating, are some of the 
most esteemed and admired of both native and exotic 
origin. 

The GARDEN SEEDS, of which a large and gene- 
ral assortment is cultivated, are exclusively of their 
own rearing, for which purpose a number of acres at- 
tached to the establishment are appropriated, and from 
the moment they are planted, through all the various 
stages of their growth and ripening are under their im- 
mediate care and superintendence, consequently they 
are enabled to assure purchasers not only of their age, 
but quality. 

Persons ordering any of the articles on their cata- 
logue, may be assured of having them well and safely 
packed, and of every attention being paid to them, and 
that they will give satisfaction. 

Orders received by Messrs. PARKER & CODMAN, 
No. 9 Congress-square, near the Exchange Coffee 
House, Boston, of whom priced Catalogues of the 
whole may be had gratis. tf, Dec. 15. 








y-Published every Friday at Three Dollars per an- 
num, payable at the end of the year—but those whe 
pay within sixty days from the time of subscribing are 
entitled to a deduction of Fifty Cents. 

Gentlemen who procure fire responsible subscribers, 
ae entitled to a sixth volume gratis. 





New subscribers can be furnished with the preced 
ing numbers of the current volume 














